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Abstract 


This study looks to identify commonalities between the ideas of the prominent 
sixth/twelfth-century mystics ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (d. 561/166) and Abū Madyan 
(d. 594/1198). As will be shown, they not only overlap in their emphasis and interpre- 
tations of certain features of the mystical path, but in fact rely on a common basic 
understanding as regards mystical endeavors overall. 
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Introduction 


While spending most of their lives in different corners of the Islamic 
World, Iraq and the Maghreb respectively, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (d. 561/ 
1166)! and Abū Madyan (d. 594/1198)* are amongst the most recognized 


1 Hereafter referred to simply as “Abd al-Qadir’. 

2 For an alternative dating of Abū Madyan’s death, see Abū Ya‘qub Yusuf al-Tadili, al- 
Tashawwuf ilā rijal al-tasavwuf (Rabat: Kulliyat al-Adab wa-l-Ulim al-Insaniyya, 1984), 
319; Claude Addas, ‘Ibn ‘Arabi and Abū Madyan’, in Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi: a commemorative 
volume, ed. Stephen Hirtenstein and Michael Tiernan (Shaftesbury: Element for the 
Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi Society, 1993), 175-6. 
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mystics? of the sixth/twelfth-century. Both men became primarily known 
through their efforts as teachers and public preachers, as a result of which they 
enjoyed considerable influence amongst large segments of their local commu- 
nities. Posthumously, both individuals became the focal points of extensive 
saint veneration. Their work as teachers and spiritual guides has in each case 
yielded a handbook for the aspirant (murid) of the mystical path, which will 
serve as basis for this comparison. ‘Abd al-Qadir left us with the large manu- 
al of instruction al-Ghunya li-talibi tariq al-haqq (sufficient provision for the 
seekers of the path of God), which includes the shorter Kitab adab al-muridin 
(the book of conduct of the mystical novices).* As for Abū Madyan, we have his 
Bidayat al-murid (the outset on the path of the aspirant).® 

Beyond such obvious similarities between these two lauded mystics, there 
have been persistent claims pointing to more intimate connections between 
‘Abd al-Qadir and Abū Madyan. Accordingly, biographers of Abū Madyan, 
going back to at least the tenth/sixteenth-century, have repeatedly related that 
the Maghrebi shaykh met with ‘Abd al-Qadir, usually on the occasion of per- 
forming the pilgrimage to Mecca.® It is said that Abū Madyan consequently 
studied under ‘Abd al-Qadir and hence became his disciple.” Connected to this 
is the fact that the ideas of the two shaykhs have been associated with each 
other ever since the eighth/fourteenth-century and that it became common 
for later members of the Qadiriyya order in the Maghreb, in other words, fol- 
lowers of the putative teachings of ‘Abd al-Qadir, to relate to Abū Madyan’s 


3 For the purposes of this article, I prefer to rely on the terms ‘mystic’ and ‘mysticism’ rath- 
er than the terms ‘sift’ or ‘Sufism, in particular when touching on ‘Abd al-Qadir and Abi 
Madyan and their ideas. The reasons for this should become clear below. 

4 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, al-Ghunya li-talibi tariq al-haqq (Beirut: Dar Ihya al-Turath al-‘Arabi, 
1996). From hereafter simply referred to as ‘the Ghunya’. For Kitab adab al-muridin, see Ibid., 
439-90. As Kitab adab al-muridin is, however, part of the Ghunya and the subsequent discus- 
sion will draw from content of both Kitab adab al-muridin specifically, as well as from the 
Ghunya as a whole, I will simply refer to the Ghunya. 

5 Abū Madyan, ‘Bidayat al-murid, in The Way of Abu Madyan: doctrinal and poetic works of Abi 
Madyan Shuayb ibn al-Husayn al-Ansari (c. 509/115-16-594/n198), comp. and trans. Vincent 
Cornell, (Cambridge: Islamic Text Society, c.1996). Cornell’s edition of Bidayat al-murid is the 
only one that has been available to me for this project. I will, however, for the purposes of this 
study rely on my own translation of the Arabic text, rather than Cornell’s translation. 

6 Earlier accounts apparently described a connection through the legendary figure of al-Khidr 
(al-Khadir), by which Abū Madyan became ‘Abd al-Qadir’s disciple. Vincent Cornell, Realm 
of the saint: power and authority in Moroccan Sufism, (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1998), 
132-3. 

7 Ibid., 132-3; Cornell, The Way of Abi Madyan, 10-11. 
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spiritual path, so much so that the latter was eventually posthumously intro- 
duced into the ranks of the Qadiriyya order.® 

An actual meeting between the two shaykhs is unlikely to have taken place, 
as most modern-day scholars seem to agree,® not least because neither Abu 
Madyan himself nor any of the earlier and more reliable sources on his life, 
composed in the seventh/thirteenth and eighth/fourteenth-century, men- 
tion such an event, or even a pilgrimage to Mecca for that matter.!° From ‘Abd 
al-Qadir’s perspective, moreover, there is no mention of a meeting with Abu 
Madyan in the entries devoted to him in the well-known tabaqat works." Thus, 
it does seem unlikely that there is any historicity to an encounter between the 
two shaykhs, especially when we take into consideration how frequently ac- 
counts of saintly figures in medieval Islam have been subjected to embellish- 
ments and apocryphal ascriptions, which is incidentally also the case with 
‘Abd al-Qadir. 

Be that as it may, even if we discount the possibility that they ever came 
across each other, it remains noteworthy that the spiritual paths of ‘Abd al- 
Qadir and Abū Madyan have on occasions been linked over the past centuries 
and that there was overlap, at least to some degree, between their later follow- 
ers in the Maghreb. In response, one could argue that people who associated 


Cornell, The Way of Abū Madyan, 10—11; Addas, ‘Ibn ‘Arabi and Abū Madyan, 179. 
Cornell, The Way of Abū Madyan, 10-11; Cornell, Realm of the saint, 132-3; and, Addas, “Ibn 
‘Arabi and Abū Madyan’, 169. 

10 The two main accounts on the life of Abū Madyan are al-Tadili, al-Tashawwuf, 319-26; 
Ahmad Ibn Qunfudh, Uns al-fagir wa-‘zz al-haqir, (Rabat: al-Markaz al-Jami‘ li-l-Bahth 
al-Tlmi, 1965). Al-Tadili, who wrote in the 1220s and seems to have received the reports 
about the shaykh’s life directly from the latter's students, is likely the most reliable and 
therefore often considered as the original account on Abū Madyan. All other extant ac- 
counts are of much later origin. Ibn Qunfudh, the second in line, wrote his account in the 
late eighth/fourteenth century. 

11 See for example; al-Dhahabi, Tarikh al-islam wa-wafayat al-mashahir wa-l-alam (Beirut: 
Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, 1989), 86-100; idem, Siyar alam al-nubald@ (Beirut: Manshurat 
Muhammad ‘Ali Baydin, Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 2004), 600-7; and, Ibn Rajab, al-Dhayl 
‘ala tabaqat al-hanabila (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1997), 244-53. 

12 Already scholars in late medieval Islam such al-Dhahabi (d. 749/1348) or Ibn Rajab (d. 
795/1393) show themselves evidently aware of this problem. For modern-day assessments 
of the authenticity of accounts on ‘Abd al-Qadir, see for example; Spencer Trimingham, 
The Sufi Orders in Islam (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1971), 41-2; Jacqueline Chabbi, “Abd- 
al-Kadir al-Djilani, personnage historique’, $7 38 (1973): 75-106; eadem, “Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jilany, in Encyclopedia of Islam, Three, Brill online, http://www.brillonline.nl/ (hereafter 
EI,); and, Andre Demeerseman, Nouveau regard sur la voie spirituelle d’Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jilani et sa tradicion, (Paris: J. Vrin, 1988). 
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the ideas of these two shaykhs or followers of the Qadiriyya order who related 
to the teachings of Abū Madyan did so not on the basis of the actual spiritual 
methods of either shaykh, as set out in their genuine writings, but on the basis 
of their posthumously embroidered and mythical portrayals, an inevitable 
outcome of their continuous veneration as saints.!3 In other words, such an 
association of ‘Abd al-Qadir and Abū Madyan’s paths would be based on their 
fictitious posthumous images rather than their actual teachings. 

The following study is hence concerned with examining if and how far 
the two men’s ideas coincided, in relation to works that have been proven 
to stem from their hands. Given the problem of authenticity with regard to 
both men’s biography and bibliography, the two texts selected for this en- 
deavor, the Ghunya, and in particular the therein contained Kitab adab al- 
muridin, for ‘Abd al-Qadir and Bidayat al-murid for Abū Madyan, have both 
been deemed genuine by recent scholarship.* While both can be classified 
as manuals of instruction for aspirants of the mystical path, there are obvious 
differences between the two works; the Ghunya is longer and often more de- 
tailed as well as clearly conceived as a written work. Bidayat al-murid, on the 
other hand, appears to constitute a collection of spiritual counsel given ver- 
bally by Abū Madyan and was possibly only later assembled in this form by his 
students.!5 

First off, it would seem apt to briefly sketch out the backgrounds of the two 
protagonists. ‘Abd al-Qadir’s early life is somewhat obscure; he is believed to 
have been born around 470-1/1077-8 in the region of Gilan, as his nisba indi- 
cates, at the south-western end of the Caspian Sea. He then arrived in Baghdad 
in 488/1095 to study figh, hadith and Arabic literature, amongst others, with the 
eminent Hanbali scholars al-Mukharrimi (d. 514/120) and Ibn ‘Aqil (d. 513/119). 
He would remain loyal to the Hanbali law school throughout his life. Around 
the time of his arrival in Baghdad, or even before, ‘Abd al-Qadir became drawn 
to ascetical and mystical endeavors and for this reason seems to have become 


13 See for example al-Shattanawf’’s (d. 714/1314), Kitab bahjat al-asrar wa-ma‘dan al-anwar 
fi bad managqib al-qutb al-rabbani Muhyi al-Din Abi Muhammad Abd al-Qadir al-Jilant 
(Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-Maymaniyya, 1304/1887). 

14 With regard to the authenticity of Abd al-Qadir’s Ghunya; see Trimingham, The Sufi 
Orders in Islam, 41; Chabbi, “Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani’; eadem, “Abd-al-Kadir al-Djilani, per- 
sonnage historique’, 103; Demeerseman, Nouveau regard. With regard to the authenticity 
of Abū Madyan’s Bidayat al-murid; see Vincent Cornell's Realm of the saint, 134; and, idem, 
The Way of Abū Madyan, 27-38. 

15 For the oral transmission of Abū Madyan’s work and its recording; see also Cornell, The 
Way of Abū Madyan, 36-8. 
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attached to the locally known suft Hammad al-Dabbas (d. 525/131) for a while. 
Upon completing his formal studies, he spent a number of years in spiritual 
retreats. When he resettled permanently in Baghdad, around 521/1127, ‘Abd 
al-Qadir gained fame as a public preacher while teaching his mystical path 
and hanbali figh in his madrasa. Amongst his students were the well-known 
Damascene Hanbali scholars ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Maqdisi (d. 601/1204) and Ibn 
Qudama (d. 620/1223). His thought is articulated in at least three works; the 
here treated Ghunya, Futih al-ghayb" and al-Fath al-rabbant" ‘Abd al-Qadir 
passed away in 561/1166 in Baghdad. 

Abū Madyan, on the other hand, was born around 509/115 at the fortress 
of Cantillana, just north of Seville, in al-Andalus. He seems to have been or- 
phaned at a young age and grew up in humble circumstances, being kept as 
a shepherd by his brothers. After early on becoming aware of an inclination 
towards Islam and the spiritual path, Abū Madyan eventually managed to es- 
cape the heavy hand of his brothers and made his way through Seville and 
Marrakesh to Fez. There he met the famous Berber sift ‘Ali Ibn Hirzihim, under 
whom he was initiated to the mystical path and under whom he studied Harith 
al-Muhasibi’s (d. 243/857) Kitab al-ri‘aya li-huqug allah and Ihya’ ‘uluim al-din 
by Abū Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 505/111). At the same time, Abū Madyan attended 
the circles of Abu al-Hasan al-Qurashi (d. 568—9/1172-3) a disciple of the great 
Andalusian sufi Ibn al-‘Arif (d. 536/141) and Abt ‘Abdullah al-Daqqagq, a well 
known representative of the Malamatiyya movement. To conclude his remark- 
ably broad mystical training, Abu Madyan travelled to the Middle Atlas moun- 
tains to study with the extremely popular Berber mystic Abt Ya‘za al-Dukkali 
(d. 573/1177).!8 Thereupon he moved to Bijaya, a coastal town east of modern- 
day Algiers, where he taught a great number of disciples and advised people of 
all backgrounds in religious and mundane matters. Apparently Abū Madyan’s 
growing popularity aroused the suspicion of the ruling Almohad Caliph Ya‘qub 
al-Mansur (580—95/1184—99), who had him summoned to Marrakesh. It was on 
the way there that Abū Madyan passed away, close to the town of Tlemcen, in 
594/1198. His activity in Bijaya left us with several recognized pieces of writ- 
ing: such as a collection of his answers given to queries called Uns al-wahid 


16 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, Futūh al-ghayb (Cairo: al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya li-l-Turath, 2004). 

17 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, al-Fath al-rabbani (Damascus: Dar al-Sanabil, 1996). There 
are of course a number of other works which have been attributed to ‘Abd al-Qadir 
over the centuries, but the scholarly consensus is that those three pieces mentioned con- 
stitute the only authentic and extant work of the man. 

18 Or ‘Abu Yi‘zza, see Cornell’s Realm of the saint, 132-3. 
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wa-nuzhat al-murid, a collection of his odes, and the mentioned Bidayat 
al-murid.!9 


The Importance of the shaykh 

The following discussion will identify where and to what degree ‘Abd al-Qadir’s 
Ghunya, and in particular the therein entailed Kitab adab al-muridin, and 
Abū Madyan’s Bidayat al-murid agree. Given that both works are concerned 
with the spiritual development of the aspirant (murid), as manifested in their 
titles, it is little surprising that they both emphasize the role of the shaykh. 
The latter was generally regarded as responsible for guiding the aspirant 
along the mystical path. That said, there were certainly divergent interpreta- 
tions of the aspirant-shaykh relationship amongst the various mystical circles. 
With the growing institutionalization of Sufism in the fifth/eleventh and sixth/ 
twelfth-century, which would eventually lead to the establishment of sift 
orders (tariqa) in the early seventh/thirteenth-century, the ties between the 
aspirant and the shaykh became closer.?° 

The term ‘murid’ conventionally has the connotation of one at the outset 
of the spiritual path, aspiring to eventually reach the higher levels and the 
presence of God. It is therefore in western scholarship usually translated as 
‘aspirant’ or ‘novice’. ‘Abd al-Qadir does not disagree with the gist of this, but 
offers a slightly different interpretation. The individual taking up the mysti- 
cal path is, in his mind, not designated as murid but as mubtadi’, i.e. a ‘begin- 
ner’. Only once the latter has undergone basic inner purification he becomes 
a murtd, which to ‘Abd al-Qadir stands for ‘one who desires God’, coming from 
the rv form of the Arabic root r-w-d, meaning ‘to want’ or ‘to desire’. The point 
of this is that the stage of the mubtadi’ involves the purification of his heart, 
until it holds nothing other than his desire (irada) for God. Only then can he be 
legitimately designated as murid, or ‘one who desires God’.?! 

It also only at this stage, of becoming a murid, that one accepts the guid- 
ance of a master (shaykh). In fact, for ‘Abd al-Qadir it is inevitable that there 
is a master to each aspirant, because barring a few notable exceptions such as 
Abraham or Uways al-Qarani, this is a divinely decreed custom. God Himself 
set things into motion by becoming the Master of Adam, later Gabriel became 


1g __al-Tadili, al-Tashawwuf, 319-26; Cornell, The Way of Abu Madyan, 1-38. 

20 Fritz Meier, ‘Khurasan and the End of Classical Sufism, in Essays on Islamic Piety and 
Mysticism, trans. John O’Kane with the editorial assistance of Bernd Radtke (Leiden: Brill, 
1999); 191-7. 

21 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, al-Ghunya, 445-7. 
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the master of Muhammad and later still Sart al-Saqati became the master of 
al-Junayd.?? The shaykh in ‘Abd al-Qadir’s words acts like a chamberlain who 
prepares an outsider for an audience with the King, in other words, akin to a 
middleman between God and the aspirant. Only when the latter reaches God’s 
proximity is he to leave his shaykh, as, at this point, God Himself takes charge 
of his training,” 

The shaykh-murid relationship, according to ‘Abd al-Qadir, is based on senti- 
ments of reverence, surrender and trust on behalf of the aspirant, who should, 
for example, venerate his shaykh as the most worthy of individuals, never be at 
variance with him in any way and entrust himself completely into his hands. 
The master, on the other hands, is characterized as wise, responsible and com- 
passionate in relation to the murid. While he is supposed to keep the aspirant’s 
pride in check, he should make sure not to overburden him unduly with spiri- 
tual exercises beyond his capacities and should personally seek atonement for 
his murid’s minor shortcomings.”+ As a consequence of this, a close bond de- 
velops between the two, which should help the aspirant to proceed along the 
mystical path successfully. From this description, it becomes obvious that ‘Abd 
al-Qadir refers to a shaykh al-tarbiya, who was in charge of the aspirant’s train- 
ing (tarbiya) and academic instruction (taʻlim), rather than a shaykh al-ta‘lim, 
who merely took care of the aspirant’s academic instruction, which appears to 
have been in keeping with the prevailing trends.*5 

Abū Madyan puts similar emphasis on becoming attached to a shaykh. 
At the very beginning of Biddayat al-murid we learn that “the first requirement 
for the murid is to keep the company of a shaykh ...”, a dictum that is repeated 
subsequently.® Later on, he devotes a short chapter of the work to demon- 
strating the importance of serving a shaykh, for which reason he also draws 
on prophetic Hadith.?” Beyond that, he urges the reader, presumably after his 
initial training with a particular shaykh, to seek the presence of other shaykhs 
as part of his mystical development.?® 

Yet, while it is inevitable that one follows a shaykh, it is just as important 
that one chooses to follow a suitable and worthy master. Bidayat al-murid 


22 Ibid., 448-9. 

23 Ibid., 447-9. 

24 Ibid., 450-3. 

25 Fritz Meier, ‘Khurasan and the End of Classical Sufism, 191-7. 
26 Abū Madyan, ‘Bidayat al-murid’, 55, 71. 

27 Ibid., 103-5. 

28 Ibid., 69, 109. 
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repeatedly advises the aspirant to adhere to a master who is well-aware of in- 
terior as well as exterior knowledge and lives in accordance with this. Amongst 
other things, a fitting master likewise distinguishes himself through his abso- 
lute trust in God (tawakkul), scrupulousness (war'’), fidelity (sidq) in his en- 
deavors and his renunciation (zuhd) of matters of this world.?9 In contrast, 
serving an unworthy shaykh, who lacks the required knowledge or even in- 
clines to this world, has dire consequences for an aspirant in this world as well 
as the next as he will stagnate on the mystical path.°° 

Once the murid has found a suitable master, who is in turn willing to 
train him, he pledges his allegiance (bay‘@) to the shaykh.*! As for the aspi- 
rant’s supposed behavior towards his master, Abū Madyan provides only very 
scant information. He merely points out that it is appropriate for the murid 
to be pleasing, friendly and mild-mannered in a general way, but not specifi- 
cally in relation to his shaykh.3? We find a more concrete picture with regard 
to the master’s duties towards the aspirant. Like in the case of ‘Abd al-Qadir, 
the shaykh is equally asked to be sensible, patient and compassionate in deal- 
ing with the aspirant, not overburdening him, for example, with personal de- 
votions to God (awrad) and only assigning him what he knows the aspirant 
can sustain and through which the aspirant finds joy and advances spiritu- 
ally. In this sense, he is also not to exaggerate the importance of minor slips 
of the murid. On the whole, akin to ‘Abd al-Qadir’s viewpoint, the shaykh ful- 
fills the role as a spiritual trainer (murabbi) of the aspirant, being responsible 
for all aspects connected to the aspirant’s spiritual advancement; whether 
basic religious duties, more advanced practices such as retreat (khalwa) and 
the various forms of fasting, or appropriate conduct such as averting one’s look 
from what is forbidden.*° 


Tawba 
Another aspect of the mystical path that finds frequent mention in the writ- 
ings of both ‘Abd al-Qadir and Abū Madyan is tawba (return to God). Originally 
mentioned in the Qur’an,3* tawba became a commonly addressed concept in 
medieval Sufism, often representing the first stage of the path in the typical 


29 Ibid, 55, 71, 103. 


30 Ibid., 103. 
31 ~~ Ibid. 71. 
32 Ibid, 71. 
33 Ibid., 55-7. 


34 See for example sūra 2:37, 9:112, 24:31 or 25:70. 
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suft manuals.*° The frequency and manner in which it is depicted by these two 
authors is however noteworthy. 

‘Abd al-Qadir, whose treatment of tawba falls into the Ghunya but not spe- 
cifically into Kitab adab al-muridin, differentiates between three forms of ‘re- 
turning to God’. The first most basic form sees a believer turn from sinful to 
sound acting, in accordance with the divinely decreed law. The second form of 
tawba he defines as ‘pure tawba’ (tawba mujarrada), because it refers to a be- 
liever affirming his sincere devotion to God (khdilis li-llah), not in a state of sin 
but in a state of perfect uprightness and obedience. This second type of tawba 
does not arise from a human motivation to repent of falling into sinful behav- 
ior or to forestall such because of temptation. Rather, man simply reaffirms his 
sincere devotion to God.36 

The first kind of tawba is conceived for the regular believer who has trans- 
gressed the limits of the divinely decreed law, yet upon realizing this he 
repents.?” The second kind, in contrast, characterizes a mystical adept, who 
is no longer supposed to struggle with the boundaries of the divinely decreed 
law, but desires to express his genuine commitment to God.38 ‘Abd al-Qadir 
appears to conceive this second form of tawba as a recurring action by the 
mystic, suggesting that any supererogatory performance such as prayers, dhikr 
or fasting is only accepted by God if it is preceded by this kind of tawba and 
performed in a state of purity of the heart (taharat al-qalb).9 In this sense, the 
tawba becomes a ritualized part of any supererogatory act; an internal ablution 
complementing the external ablution. This is underlined by the reference to 
‘tahara’, here describing the state of necessary internal purity brought about 
by ‘pure tawba’, but which commonly signifies the state of external purity 
required for ritual prayers, obtained through external ablution. 

Beyond this, there is a third form of tawba discernible in the Ghunya. Unlike 
the first two forms which are depicted as recurrent acts, this third form repre- 
sents a more fundamental and permanent change of mind. For ‘Abd al-Qadir 
this form of returning to God reveals itself in controlling one’s tongue, pro- 
tecting one’s heart from ill-feeling towards others, leaving behind those whose 
lacking moral compass undermines one’s resolution and being ready for death 


35 See for example al-Qushayni, al-Risdlat al-qushayriyya (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 
2001), 126-33. 

36 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, a-Ghunya, 159, 166-7. 

37 Ibid., 160-4, 166-83. 

38 Which is of course not to say that mystics do not fall prey to occasional lapses and hence 
require repentance in the form of conventional tawba. 

39 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, al-Ghunya, 328. 
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all the while striving for obedience to God and continuously seeking His coun- 
tenance in contemplation (mushahada).*° The author here seems to point to 
adopting a new perspective on life, which involves one’s focus on God alone at 
the same time as abandoning worldly matters. It signifies, in other words, the 
embracing of the mystical path, a one-time event of crucial importance. As 
Gerhard Béwering has shown, tawba, in this sense, symbolized in early Sufism 
the seminal event of man’s first encounter with God, and hence the outset 
on the mystical path, which resulted in a ‘radical reorientation to God’ and the 
leaving behind of the illusory lower world.*! 

The GAunya presents this type of ‘returning to God’, epitomized by the adop- 
tion of the mystical cloak, as the ideal means to protect oneself from falling 
into hypocrisy (riy). For this reason it urges the reader to seek the presence 
and join the ranks of the people of the mystical cloak. While man is never infal- 
lible to sentiments of hypocrisy and pride, even at the highest stages of mysti- 
cism, adopting the mystical path, especially when reaching its more advanced 
stages, makes one far less likely to fall prey to such.*” 

The concept of tawba equally plays an important role in the thinking of 
Abū Madyan, as he devotes an entire chapter to it in Bidayat al-murid. Of the 
numerous references to it, we can likewise detect three different forms of ‘re- 
turning to God’. Predictably Bidayat al-murid features the basic and commonly 
known form of a believer turning away from sinful behavior in repentance.*% 
Appropriately, Aba Madyan twice cites a prophetic hadith saying that “one 
who returns to God from sin, is like one who has no sin at all”.44 There are fur- 
thermore occasions when he appears to allude with tawba to the sort of ritual 
preceding mystical practices, as mentioned by ‘Abd al-Qādir, but the evidence 
is inconclusive.*® 

At the same time, Abū Madyan perceives tawba as a more lasting outlook 
on life. In this way, he holds it to be a religious duty (fard) for any Muslim, the 
fulfillment of which hinges on the performance of all other religious duties 


40 Ibid, 189. 

41 Gerhard Béwering, “Early Sufism between Persecution and Heresy’, in Islamic Mysticism 
Contested: Thirteen Centuries of Controversy and Polemic, ed. John de Jong and Bernd 
Radtke, (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 45-53. 

42 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, al-Ghunya, 164-6, 303. 

43 Abū Madyan, ‘Bidayat al-murid’, 71, 99. 

44 Ibid, 99, 107. This prophetic tradition is according to Cornell found in Ibn Majja’s Kitab 
al-Zuhd, see ibid., 106. 

45 Ibid, 71, 81. There are also references to a custom of ‘purifying one’s thoughts’ (yasfu 
khatiru-hu) before mystical practices, which seems to allude to the same idea, but he 
relies in this on another Arabic root s-f-d, see for example, ibid., 89. 
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(al-fara@id). Bidayat al-murid establishes that the maintenance of all religious 
duties forms the basis to tawba; so that a believer, who neglects but one aspect 
of his religious duties, has lost his status of one ‘returned to God’. In this sense, 
tawba becomes an indicator of a believer's full conformance with the reli- 
gious duties, and by extension, his absolute adherence to the prophetic sunna, 
since this delineates the religious duties.*© 

This enduring form of ‘returning to God’, which applies to all believers,*’ 
overlaps with what Abū Madyan has in mind for the mystical aspirant or the 
mystical adept (faqir). He obviously expects a murid to uphold all religious du- 
ties, but beyond that there are a few indications that he demands something 
more exacting from the mystical wayfarer. Bidayat al-murid elucidates that for 
one who ‘returns to God’ 


... itis necessary that he irrevocably renounces this world and any form of 
disobedience to God and that he remains ever contemplative and acts [in 
accordance with this], fearful, weeping, saddened ... and that he shows 
affection to [the other] mystics (fugara’), is compassionate to the poor 
(masakin), a mediator [with God] on behalf of the poor showing them 
affection and that he visits shaykhs.*8 


Aspects such as ‘the renunciation of this world’, ‘contemplation, ‘showing af- 
fection to fellow mystics’, ‘acting as a mediator with God on behalf of the poor’ 
and ‘visiting shaykhs’ go well beyond the maintenance of the regular religious 
duties, mentioned as part of the tawba for all believers, and point to the kind of 
‘radical reorientation’ that takes place when adopting the mystical path. Hence 
with this last type of ‘returning to God’, Abu Madyan appears to coincide with 
the third kind of tawba of ‘Abd al-Qadir. 


Sincerity and Fidelity 

Both ‘Abd al-Qadir and Abū Madyan are keen to stress the all-embracing im- 
portance of sincerity and fidelity. Although, it cannot be said that this is unex- 
pected, as concepts such as ‘sincerity’ and ‘genuineness’ feature commonly in 
medieval sift literature, the sustained attention given to ‘sincerity’, and related 
concepts, in the works under discussion warrants an examination. 

‘Abd al-Qadir shows himself particularly concerned with two concepts; 
‘sincere devotion to God’ (khalis li-llah/ikhlas) and ‘fidelity’ (sidq). As already 


46 Ibid., 105, m1. 
47 Ibid, 105, 1u. 
48 Ibid, 109. 
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seen above, the former concept emerges in the context of ‘pure tawba’, when 
a mystic professes his ‘sincere devotion to God’ in a state of complete upright- 
ness. The phrase ‘khdlis li-llah’, signifies ‘sincere devotion to God’ in the sense 
of ‘genuineness’ as well as in the sense of ‘purity’ or ‘untaintedness’ by anything 
that is incompatible with this devotion, like sin or disobedience. The mystic 
hence not only declares his ‘sincere devotion to God’, but in the same manner 
confirms his ongoing disavowal of any form of sin or self-attachment. In this 
sense he makes sure of a state of absolute inner purity before performing his 
worship. 

The term ikhlds can also be defined as ‘sincere devotion to God’; it derives 
just like khalis li-llah from the Arabic root kh-l-s and holds in this setting the 
same significance. With ikhlas ‘Abd al-Qadir means specifically that one in- 
tends one’s work exclusively for God, whereas failing to do so leads to hypocrisy 
(riy@), preoccupation with the exterior (ru’yat al-khalq) and pride (‘ujb).49 The 
danger of falling into hypocrisy is a repeatedly addressed issue in the Ghunya, 
and, as said before, ‘Abd al-Qadir promotes embracing the mystical path as 
the best means to counteract this, even if one is, in his opinion, never entirely 
immune to it. 

Closely connected to this is the concept of ‘fidelity’ (sidq), at times also 
alluded to in its adjectival form sddiq. In the words of the Ghunya, ‘fidelity’ 
simply denotes the “complete agreement of the interior with the exterior’,°° al- 
ways under the assumption, of course, that the interior is submitted to and fo- 
cused on God, rather than one’s lower soul or human passions. After all, we are, 
here not just discussing ‘fidelity’, but in fact ‘fidelity to God’. What ‘Abd al-Qadir 
means by that is that the mystic, by focusing on God alone and leaving worldly 
matters behind, increasingly surrenders his heart, or his interior, to God. In this 
way, he gradually hands over his initiative to Him, a process which eventually 
sees the mystic morph into the embodiment of divine will and command, as 
outlined in ‘Abd al-Qadir’s other major work Futūh al-ghayb.*! Fidelity’ hence 
stands for acting in accordance with one’s interior, which follows the divine 
initiative to varying degrees, depending on one’s standing on the path.5? 

Abū Madyan draws similar attention to the genuineness of one’s conduct 
and the danger of falling into hypocrisy. In connection with this, he likewise 


49 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, al-Ghunya, 330-8. 

50 Ibid., 490. 

51 ‘Abd al-Qādir al-Jilani, Futūh al-ghayb. See for a discussion on this Pascal Held, ‘The 
Hanbali school and mysticism in sixth/twelfth-century Baghdad’ (PhD diss., University of 
Chicago, 2016), 18-67. 

52 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, al-Ghunya, 445-7, 450-1. 
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relies heavily on the Arabic root s-d-q, from which sidq and sadiq derive. His 
interpretation of the term ‘sidq’, and the derivations thereof, appears to be 
akin to ‘Abd al-Qadir’s. Bidayat al-murid states that “the distinguishing mark of 
‘fidelity to God’ (sidq) is the renunciation of this world, while the distinguish- 
ing mark of heresy (zandaqa) is the desire for it”.53 Such an abandonment of 
this world is obviously the result of one’s firm commitment to God. 

In particular, Abū Madyan makes use of sadiq, accordingly meaning one 
‘who exhibits fidelity to God’, to characterize a sound shaykh or mystic (faqir).5* 
Leaving behind this world and focusing on God alone obviously goes hand in 
hand with inner purification. We learn that “... the characteristic of the mystic 
who exhibits fidelity to God (al-fagir al-sadiq), whom God has honored and 
placed amongst His friends,... [is that] his likeness is like the earth, enduring 
[at the outside] all that is repulsive, while being of pure heart”.55 In order to 
underline the paramount importance of this point, Bidayat al-murid follows 
up immediately with the explanation that “Sufism (al-tasawwuf)°* is not about 
showing oneself adherent to principles (tashhid al-ahkam) or gradual advance- 
ment [along the path] (tadrij al-aqdam), indeed Sufism is about the soundness 
of the heart (al-tasawwuf bi-salamat al-sudir) ...”.5” 

It is for this overriding concern with the mystic’s inner life that Abū Madyan 
warns of falling into hypocrisy. Accordingly, in his opinion it is the shaykh’s 
responsibility to make sure that a murid does not get anywhere close to falling 
into hypocrisy by taking liberties (idlal-hi bi-suqut al-riya’).5® In any case, an 
aspirant’s genuine desire for God (hagiqat al-irada) is only confirmed upon 
completely leaving behind hypocrisy.59 At the same time, Bidayat al-murid 
warns on several occasions of those pretentious individuals and groups whose 
allegiance with the mystical path is only skin deep. Hence they claim to have 
such a genuine desire for God and pretend to follow the path by dressing ac- 
cordingly, but they are in fact nothing but hypocrites.®° 


53 Abū Madyan, ‘Bidayat al-murid’, 65. 

54 See for example ibid., 65, 71, 73, 87, 89, 91, 97- 

55 Ibid., 89-91. 

56 Iexceptionally use here the term ‘Sufism, due to the Bidayat al-murid’s unusual reference 
to the term ‘tasawwuf’. As already pointed out above, I otherwise prefer to use the term 
‘mysticism’ for the purposes of this study, for reasons which should become clear in the 
next section. 

57 Abū Madyan, ‘Bidayat al-murid, 91. 

58 Ibid., 57. See also ‘Abd al-Qadir’s use of the term hagiqat al-irada and his treatment of 
irada, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, al-Ghunya, 439-41. 

59 Abū Madyan, ‘Bidayat al-murid’, 63. 

60 See for example ibid., 91, 99, 101. 
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Sufism 

In both works, the treatment of Sufism (tasawwuf) and sufis is closely related 
to the discussion on inner purity and the sincerity of one’s commitment to 
God. The sufi movement is believed to have formed in third/ninth-century 
Baghdad, whereupon it spread to the other regions of the Islamic world and 
absorbed most of the other local pietistic and mystical movements. Thus, 
many medieval and modern scholars regard Sufism as broadly representa- 
tive of mystical trends in Islam from about the second half of the forth/ 
tenth-century onwards. The references to ‘Sufism’ and ‘sifis’ in these two works 
provide however a more nuanced picture. 

‘Abd al-Qadir hardly ever resorts to the term ‘Sufism’, or variations thereof, 
in the Ghunya or in Futuh al-ghayb, his other main work. On the first occasion 
we come across the term ‘suf?’ in the Ghunya, it is negative context. At the end 
of a prolonged discussion on hypocrisy, in which the author exhorts readers 
to be on guard against falling prey to such and gives a number of traditions on 
the topic of hypocrisy, we read a report on Hasan al-Basri’s (d. 110/728) disap- 
proval of his companion Farqad al-Sanji’s®! dressing in wool (suf). Hasan, who 
is dressed in a fine piece of clothing, complains that sufis merely show off their 
asceticism at the outside, but that they are arrogant in their hearts. Out of that, 
he holds the dress of wool to be the dress of the people of hellfire and his own 
fine dress to be the dress of the people of the paradisiacal garden.® 

In his response on the issue of dressing, ‘Abd al-Qadir examines the matter 
on three different levels corresponding to his division of the mystical path in 
Futuh al-ghayb.®? While he does not per se speak out against wearing wool, he 
advises that at the lowest stage, which also includes the murid, an individual 
should dress in a way that does not give fellow men or the divinely decreed law 
grounds for complaints against him. ‘Abd al-Qadir seems to fear that by stand- 
ing out from contemporary customs through one’s clothes, a newly initiated 
wayfarer treads dangerous ground, exposing himself to hypocrisy. It is, accord- 
ing to the Ghunya, only at the second stage, when one has become more firmly 
established on the path, that one risks standing out by reducing one’s clothing 
to the bare minimum, so as to break the shackles of self-attachment. Yet, there 


61 OrFarqad al-Sinji, who also seems to have been known under the name Farqad al-Sabakhi. 

62 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, al-Ghunya, 337. There are apparently a number of similar stories 
featuring these two protagonists conveying roughly the same purport through somewhat 
varying details, which does not speak for this particular report’s authenticity. This is, how- 
ever, of no consequence to our discussion. See for this Christopher Melchert, ‘Farqad al- 
Sabakhi,, in EZ. 

63 See for this Held, ‘The Hanbali school and mysticism’, 18-67. 
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is no indication that this should be done by donning wool. The badal, at the 
third level, in any case leaves it entirely up to God to provide his attire, but, 
given that he has, at this stage, given up his previous ascetic lifestyle, donning 
a woolen garb would be inappropriate.®* 

The Ghunya’s recommendations regarding clothing are hence relatively un- 
defined, with the main point being that clothing and external appearance are 
trivial in the face of inner purity. At most, it is a cover to one’s inner workings. 
Those who identify through their clothing and show off their mystical endeav- 
ors in public, as the sifts in Hasan al-Basri's report, are in ‘Abd al-Qadir’s mind 
led by their lower souls (nafs) and self-attachment. 

That ‘Abd al-Qadir is troubled by such exoteric tendencies of so-called sifts 
in his time is also obvious in the second mention of the term in the Ghunya. 
There, he is at pains to explain the term, and derivations of it, and place it 
within the specific framework of his spiritual development. We find out 
that suft 


originally [refers to] sifiya in accordance with the verb pattern fūʻila, 
taken from [the verbal noun] musa@fa, and denotes a believer whom God 
treats with equally pure affection (‘abdan safa-hu al-haqq). It is for this 
reason said that ‘a sufi is whoever is unblemished by the shortcomings of 
the lower soul (saftyan min afat al-nafs), [and] devoid of its blameworthy 
aspects.®> 


Thus, the author dismisses the idea commonly held in medieval as well as 
modern times, that sift denotes a ‘person donning wool (sif)’, derived from 
the Arabic root s-a-f° Instead he suggests that the origin of the term is found 


64 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, al-Ghunya, 337-8. 

65 Ibid., 442. 

66 That said, a number of well-known medieval mystics before ‘Abd al-Qādir show them- 
selves already reluctant to attribute sufi to wool (suf), see, for example, Abū Bakr 
al-Kalabadhi, al-Ta ‘arruf li:madhhab ahl al-tasawwuf (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 2001), 5-9, Abū al- 
Qasim al-Qushayri, al-Risdalat al-qushayriyya, 31-15, ‘Ali b. ‘Uthman Al-Hujwiri, The Kashf 
al-Mahjub; the Oldest Persian Treatise on Súfiism, by ‘Ali B. ‘Uthmán al-Jullabi al-Hujwiri, 
trans. Reynold A. Nicholson (Leiden, Brill, 1911), 30-5. While they generally concede that 
with regard to etymology siifi most likely derives from wool (suf), they attempt to down- 
play this seemingly fearing, just like this author, an over-identification of their contempo- 
raries with wearing wool. Most of them seek likewise to relate it to purity (safa’) or other 
putative origins of the term, like ‘the first line’ (al-saff al-awwal) or ‘the people of the 
vestibule’ (ahl al-suffa). Yet, none of them tries to etymologically derive the term sift from 
the root s-f-@ or to connect it to its third form passive (siftya), like ‘Abd al-Qadir. On the 
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in the root s-f-d, which in the third form passive becomes sifiya. The unsaid 
assumption behind this theory appears to be that sufiya turned over time 
into sift. 

The term ‘sift’ should therefore in this context be understood as ‘one whom 
God treats with equally sincere love’, with the implication being that this 
refers to a well-advanced mystic who has undergone a prolonged period of 
purification and who has proven his sincere devotion to God, to the point that 
the Latter treats him with equally pure affection.®’ The root s-f-a, from which 
sufiya comes, has in its first form the meaning of a person being ‘pure’ ‘sincere’ 
and ‘wholeheartedly devoted to something or someone’, and ‘Abd al-Qadir 
goes to great lengths over the subsequent paragraphs to characterize the suft 
in this way. Thus, the sift is, for instance, described as ‘becoming unblemished 
by impurity’ (yusfa min ahdath or yusfa min al-takaddur) or ‘unblemished by 
the shortcomings of the lower soul’ (saftyan min afat al-nafs).®8 

The whole point of this etymological re-interpretation of ‘suft’ is evidently 
to divest it of its outward connotation and infuse it instead with inward sig- 
nificance. It so morphs from a feature of external dressing to a certification of 
inner accomplishment. ‘Abd al-Qadir's attempts reveal that he was concerned 
about the trends of so-called siufts, prioritizing appearance over inner purity. 
Following this, he briefly seeks to place the term within the framework of his 
mystical path, but it becomes clear that ‘suft’ is not innate to ‘Abd al-Qadir’s 
thinking. It appears more like a foreign concept placed in a familiar framework 
so as to explain it to the reader, which is additionally highlighted by the fact 
that he does not make use of it beyond the two occasions mentioned here. 

Abū Madyan’s treatment of the terms ‘swf’ and ‘Sufism’ goes along simi- 
lar lines. Indeed, Bidayat al-murid is more pronounced in its negative depic- 
tion of the concepts and barely ever applies them to positive context. Thus, 
we read that 


in our time, there has come to us a group who call themselves szfis, they 
embellish [their] exterior and defile [their] interior by being inclined to 
pleasures, they habitually playact during audition and remain deviant 
from the path by [customs] not based on the sunna ... they are marked 
[outwardly] by great endeavor, but steer clear of practicing personal 


other hand, many other medieval writers such al-Sarraj, Ibn al-Jawzi and Ibn Taymiyya 
accept the theory that swt derived from wool (sif). 

67 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, al-Ghunya, 442. 

68 Ibid., 442. 
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devotions to God ... they [falsely] claim essential union with God (ittisal) 
and mutual unveiling and spiritual insight....6° 


In the same paragraphs the sits are additionally denounced for eating forbid- 
den food, not acting in accordance with religious knowledge, not striving for 
inner jihad, associating freely with women, ripping their clothes due to their 
desires, and claiming dubious interior knowledge.”° On other occasions, Abu 
Madyan shows himself likewise critical of sufts’ conduct during audition or he 
reiterates his displeasure at their tendencies to give attention to their outward 
appearance at the expense of their inner purity, by citing a number of dispar- 
aging reports.” 

It emerges that Abū Madyan shares much the same concerns about the 
practice of Sufism during his time, as does ‘Abd al-Qadir. He likewise char- 
acterizes it as pretentious and superficial and being devoid of commitment, 
genuine spiritual accomplishments and religious knowledge. It is not that Abu 
Madyan is per se opposed to Sufism, as he does, though on very rare occasions, 
associate himself with sifts.”2 Overall, however, the concept has a negative rep- 
resentation in Bidayat al-murid. 

Given his unease about the practice of Sufism in his days, Abū Madyan, just 
like ‘Abd al-Qadir, resorts to reaffirming the values which in his eyes epitomize 
Sufism, in an extract that we have already come across. For him 


Sufism (al-tasawwuf ) is not about showing oneself adherent to principles 
(tashhid al-ahkam) or gradual advancement [along the path] (tadrij al- 
aqdam), indeed Sufism is about the soundness of the heart (al-tasawwuf 
bi-salamat al-sudur), unwavering commitment (sakhawat al-nufus), imi- 
tation of what has been revealed [by God] and knowledge of what has 
been sent [by God] ... whoever abandons these springs of well-being 
(mawarid) [surely] finds himself grazing in the garden of Satan ...”8 


Bidayat al-murid, in the same manner as the Ghunya, seeks to link Sufism with 
inward purity and dedication, in addition to adherence to the Qur'an and the 
sunna, rather than external attributes, such as following certain principles and 
rules. 


69 Abū Madyan, ‘Bidayat al-murīd, 85. 


70 Ibid, 85. 
71 Ibid, 83, 101. 
72 Ibid, 89. 
73 ~~ Ibid.,, 91. 
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Yet, perhaps the best indication for their uncomfortable relationship with 
the concepts ‘Sufism’ and ‘sift’ lies in the fact that both authors, with the 
exception of the said negative contexts, simply do not rely on those terms 
when generally discussing mystical endeavors or individuals involved in this.”4 
Rather, they employ the word ‘faqir’ (pl. fugara’), its noun form being ‘faqr, 
which literally means ‘poor’ or ‘impoverished’ in Arabic. The designation ‘faqir 
and its Persian equivalent ‘darvish’, became increasingly common in Islamic 
mysticism from the fifth/eleventh-century onwards, conveying a number of 
meanings. On a basic level, it identified a pious person, who willingly adopted 
life in poverty and, in combination with this, social marginality.”> Some have 
associated the term with a counter-movement to the increasingly ritualized 
and systematized forms mysticism took on with the arrival of the sft orders 
(tariqa). Others have argued that fagir became in the sixth/twelfth and sev- 
enth/thirteenth-century an increasingly popular alternative to the term ‘sift’, 
while having roughly the same connotations.”6 

Both ‘Abd al-Qadir and Abū Madyan basically define a fagir as an individual 
who renounces this world for being in the presence of God, who is devoted 
to God and yearns for Him, who practices introspection and keeps his inside 
flawless, who adheres to the Qur’an and the sunna, and who treats his fellow 
faqir affectionately and selfless.”” The fagir is however not to be confused with 
the murid, as he is a mystic who has completed his novitiate but whose stand- 
ing on the path is otherwise undefined. It seems most apt to interpret the term 
‘faqir in this setting as a ‘regular mystic’, and therefore as an alternative desig- 
nation to how the term ‘sift’ was used. 


Sama‘ 
Both the Ghunya and Bidayat al-murid devote considerable attention to audi- 
tion (sama‘), a custom which was as widespread and diverse in its application 
as it was controversial. On a basic level, sama‘ refers to a gathering of mystics, 
who listen to a recitation of the Qur'an, poetry or music in order to stimulate 
their ‘emotional chord’, whereupon they might find ecstasy (wajd), and hence 
greater proximity to God. Since audition was often associated with the popu- 
larization of Sufism and commonly entailed such contentious practices as lis- 
tening to profane poetry, singing and dancing, it was oftentimes considered as 


74 With very rare exceptions such as ibid., 89. 

75 Alexandre Papas, ‘Dervish’ in EZ. 

76 Th. E. Homerin, ‘Ibn Taimiya’s al-stfiyah wa-al-fuqara’, Arabica 32 (1985): 235. 

77 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, al-Ghunya, 455-6; Abū Madyan, “Bidayat al-murid’, 73, 87, 95, 97; 


Held, ‘The Hanbali school and mysticism’, 68-140. 
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rukhsa’® amongst mystical circles and outright banned as contrary to Islam by 
legal scholars.”9 

It comes as something of a surprise that ‘Abd al-Qadir and Abt Madyan en- 
dorse audition as an entirely legitimate part of the mystical path,®° given that 
both can be described as strictly law-abiding mystics.®! The Ghunya defines 
audition as a ‘recurrent custom’ (sunna) between God and His friends, as they 
encounter Him and divine speech is heard.8? Bidayat al-murid, on the other 
hand, begins the chapter devoted to the same theme by stating that sama‘ 
is sound and the path of God’s friends and the pious, a fact that is doubted 
only by the ignorant. To reinforce his argument, Abū Madyan cites the famous 
hadith in which the Prophet experiences rapture and his cloak drops from his 
shoulders upon listening to a poem of Hassan b. Thābit.83 

That being said, ‘Abd al-Qadir and Abt Madyan’s approval of the practice 
comes with a number of stipulations. For one, both authors point to the pri- 
vate and exclusive nature of audition. Much as it describes ‘true sama” as a 
‘recurrent custom’, the Ghunya’s insists that this applies only to those elects 
permitted into the proximity of God; the ‘select mystics’ (‘ayan), ‘friends’ 
(awliya’), ‘those standing in lieu of His will’ (abdal) and ‘those who know Him’ 
(‘ulama bi-hi).8* Bidayat al-murid recommends, in similar manner, that the 
practice should be conducted in a closed setting, limited to those initiated (ahl 
al-sama‘).8> The latter are characterized by such features as their renuncia- 
tion of this world and their turning to (tawba) and attachment to God, their 
ascetic lifestyle and supererogatory acts of worship, their introspection and 


78 That is, belonging to ‘a lenient code of ethical regulations’ for the common believers as 
opposed to ‘a strict one’ (‘azima) for the mystics. On ‘azima and rukhsa, see, Samuela 
Pagani, ‘The Meaning of the Ikhtilaf al-Madhahib in ‘Abd al-Wahab al-Sha‘rani’s al-Mizan 
al-Kubra, Islamic Law and Society 11.2 (2004): 190-1; Florian Sobieroj, “Ibn Khafif’s al-Kitab 
al-Iqdisad and Abū al-Najib al-Suhrawardi’s Adab al-Muridin, A Comparison between 
Two Works on the Training of Novices’, Journal of Semitic Studies 43.2 (1998): 327-45; and 
R. Peters and J.G.J. ter Haar, ‘Rukhsa’, in Encyclopedia of Islam (Second Edition), Brill online, 
http://www. brillonline.nl/ (hereafter EI). 

79 Fritz Meier, ‘The Dervish Dance; an Attempt at an Overview’, in Essays on Islamic Piety 
and Mysticism, 39. 

80 See for example, Cornell, The Way of Abi Madyan, 34. 

81 See also below for further discussion on juridical mysticism. 

82 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, a-Ghunya, 466. 

83 Abū Madyan, ‘Bidayat al-murid, 81. See also ibid., 83, for further discussion on the sound- 
ness of sama‘. 

84 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, a-Ghunya, 466. 

85 Abū Madyan, ‘Bidayat al-murid’, 83, 89. 
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truthfulness or their adherence to the sunna, in other words largely coinciding 
with the definition of fagir above.°6 

Just as important is the condition that the audition has to be based on the 
Qur’an,®’ rather than poetry or singing. ‘Abd al-Qadir’s argument in this case 
is quite simply that 


if they [the mystics] exhibit fidelity in their intentions, in their exclu- 
sive devotion to Him and in their behavior (law sadaqu ft qasdi-him wa- 
tajarrudi-him wa-tasarrufi-him), their hearts and members will only 
get stirred by hearing the speech of God (lama inza‘aju ft qulubi-him 
wa-jawarihi-him bi-ghayr sama‘ kalam allah), because it is the speech 
(kalam) of their Beloved....88 


In other words, as the audition is about meeting God, the Beloved, what else 
than His own speech, namely the Quran, should serve as a source for this? 
While the Ghunya stresses this point on several occasions,®? Abū Madyan is 
somewhat less emphatic about this. Nevertheless, he notes, when relating 
about his own experience of sama‘ that they would be transported to ecstatic 
states either on the basis of the Qur'an, the sunna or divine promise and threat 
(al-wa‘d wa-l-wa Td), which were in turn likely based on verses of the Qur’an.9° 

It should be pointed out that, with some exceptions such as the Western 
Maghreb, this perspective was overall becoming less and less common in the 
medieval Islamic world. Even though the recitation of the Qur'an played a 
major role in the context of audition in the third/ninth and forth/tenth-centu- 
ry, together with the recitation of poetry, music and singing, it became thereaf- 
ter gradually replaced by those other means. In the time of the two individuals 


86 Ibid, 81. This means also the absolute beginner on the mystical path (mubtadi’), which 
is not to say an aspirant (murid) should not take part in sama‘, with which ‘Abd al-Qadir 
agrees. Ibid., 81; Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, al-Ghunya, 450-1, 465-8. 

87 Or in Abū Madyan’s case based on the sunna, which ‘Abd al-Qadir does not mention, but 
would hardly have objected to. See also below. 

88 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, al-Ghunya, 466. 

89 Ibid., 451, 466. 

go Such as the verses 4:122, 5:9, 9:68, 9:72, 24:55, to name just a few. Abū Madyan, ‘Bidayat al- 
murid, 89. There is an ambiguous suggestion that Abū Madyan might even have tolerated, 
if not endorsed, the playing of the flute by mystics, based on a report that the legendary 
Bahlūl al-Majnin also did so. Abū Madyan clarifies however that one who plays the flute 
should share Bahlil’s asceticism and renunciation of this world, as it would otherwise be 
counted against him. All the same, there is no explicit connection to the practice of audi- 
tion and the remark occurs in a later chapter. Ibid., 99. 
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discussed here, recitation of poetry had on the whole become far more wide- 
spread for the purposes of sama‘®! Perhaps the best indication for this trend 
is Abu Hamid al-Ghazali’s compelling and comprehensive case for the advan- 
tages of using poetry instead of the Qur'an for sama‘9? 

The single most important aspect of audition and the true indicator of the 
soundness of such is the genuine behavior of those involved. Initially, it was 
held that samd‘, in the sense of ‘hearing’ divine speech and hence being trans- 
ported to a rapturous state, for one, only happened intermittently and, for an- 
other, was not in the hands of the mystic, but in the hands of God alone. It was, 
out of this, unnatural, according to most writers, for a mystic to be granted 
such an experience on every occasion he attended an audition session, or for 
all participants to be touched by such a state in the same event. Consequently, 
it was considered apt that an attendee behaved naturally, that is to say, com- 
pliant with his inner state, surrendering the initiative to God and refraining 
from feigning unnatural feelings and states. Things gradually changed with the 
increasing popularization of Sufism in the fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth- 
century, when rapturous transport became a fixed and expected part of every 
sama‘ session. It became, under these circumstances, common for attendees 
to feign mystical states. 

The Ghunya takes issue with this trend. It opens its discussion on conduct 
during audition with a reminder that one should not behave in affected man- 
ner and that mystical states are not subject to one’s whims and desires.93 On 
account of this, there is a clear division between the participant who exhib- 
its fidelity (sadiq) in his conduct, and the wrongful pretenders (mudda‘n).°* 
The former “... whose Beloved (mahbub) is not absent [from him] nor is he es- 
tranged from his intimate Friend but he is [rather] constantly growing closer in 
nearness and proximity [to Him] ... nothing incites his fervor and desire ... ex- 
cept [hearing] the speech from the One whom he desires which is his Lord ...”.95 
As the Ghunya explains, such a mystic becomes stirred and excited by what 
he hears of the divine speech, as a result of the flame of his fidelity (na@’irat 
sidqi-hi), which draws him in entirely.9® 


91 Again, with some exceptions like the Western Maghreb. 

92 Leonard Lewisohn, “The Sacred Music of Islam; Sama‘ in the Persian Sufi Tradition’, 
British Journal of Ethnomusicology 6 (1997): 19-21. 

93 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, a-Ghunya, 465. 

94 Ibid., 450-1. 

95 Ibid, 451. 

96 Ibid., 451. 
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‘Abd al-Qadir, accordingly, relies again on the concept of ‘fidelity’ (sidq) and 
‘exhibiting fidelity’ (sadiq), to define a mystic who leaves it in God’s hands to 
bring about ecstatic states and who acts genuinely during audition. Previously, 
he alluded to this with his proviso that mystics who exhibit fidelity (sadaqi) in 
their intentions only become stimulated by divine speech, i.e. the Qur’an. As 
we recall, one central feature of ‘fidelity’ for ‘Abd al-Qadir is to surrender all ini- 
tiative to God,” which corresponds with his point here. In contrast to this, we 
find the wrongful pretenders, who are steered by their base instincts and thus 
“... [behave like] riding animals [reined by] passions and mounts [reined by] 
urges and natural dispositions, following anybody who screams or clamors”.°8 

How highly ‘Abd al-Qadir rates sincere conduct during sama‘ becomes 
evident in his acknowledgement that, while he does not visibly approve of 
audition being accompanied by poetry, music, and dancing, some amongst 
those who practice such are undeniable ‘exhibiting fidelity’ in what they do.°? 
Despite the fact that it arouses his dislike and deviates from his ideals, he is 
thus willing to concede that even such a flawed setting cannot undermine 
a mystic’s fidelity, which is another way of saying that what really matters 
is above all one’s genuine conduct. 

Abū Madyan agrees that genuine behavior is absolutely inevitable in this 
context. He explains that when those initiated (ahl al-sama’‘) “hear divine in- 
sight (‘im) [during audition], their flames (n@ira)!° of love stir in their hearts 
and give appearance to their exterior, in their ecstasy they take up the station 
of the possessed ... to them sama‘ is permissible because their ecstasy turns 
out in truth, fidelity (sidq) and authenticity”. The emphasis is, for that rea- 
son, on a dynamic, in which the heart, as the hub of love, is the starting point 
for ecstatic feelings that thereafter spread and take over the exterior. The audi- 
tion becomes in this way sincere and truthful. 

The author draws attention to the same point when he remarks that “sama‘ 
is divine truth but also human fabrication (al-sama‘ haqq wa-khalq); whoever 
hears through his heart is confirmed by divine truth (tahaqqaqa) and whoever 
hears through his lower soul (nafs) is proven a hypocrite (tazandaqa)’! In 
keeping with the Ghunya’s concern, Bidayat al-murid informs us that genuine 
rapture comes from God alone and cannot be fabricated by man. We recall, in 


97 See above in the discussion on ‘sincerity’. 

98 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, al-Ghunya, 450-1. 

99 Ibid., 450-1. 

100 Note the use of flame (nd@ira) by both authors in this setting. 
101 Abū Madyan, ‘Bidayat al-murid’, 81. 

102 Ibid., 83. 
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this context, also Abu Madyan’s previous account of those sufis whose audi- 
tion is mere playacting, since they are focused on their exterior at the expense 
of their interior and inclined towards pleasures. He warns elsewhere, that who- 
ever’s audition is not based on authenticity in this way, surely the necklace of 
Islam will be removed from his neck.!°3 Such affected behavior not only im- 
pinges on the individual himself, but likewise on those in his presence. Bidayat 
al-murid considers a ‘greedy sift, that is, a person who seeks to bring about 
ecstatic states himself rather than relying on God, as the worst impediment in 
an audition.104 

While the authors insist on the paramount importance of genuine behavior, 
they both recognize that people react in widely different ways to being stimu- 
lated in this setting. In the Ghunya we find cases of mystics whose movements 
are taken over by an ecstatic force, who take off their clothes, who rush to com- 
ply with something that has been revealed to them or who simply sit down qui- 
etly and remember God.!% Bidayat al-murid notes that individual responses 
differ due to varying mystical states, stations and levels; so that some sit down 
while others stir into motion, some laugh while others weep and some moan 
while others tremble.!°6 According to these two works, the sentiments elicited 
by sama‘ are by no means confined to ecstatic and blissful love for God, but 
can also take on the form of such sentiments as fear, regret or being reproved 
amongst attendees. Varying kinds of responses are legitimate as long as they 
represent a genuine reflection of one’s inner state. Given the unpredictable 
nature of the responses to audition, ‘Abd al-Qadir and Abu Madyan appear to 
discourage mystics from confronting other participants whom they suspect of 
acting affectedly or otherwise inappropriately. 


Conclusion 


This brief discussion, based on these two manuals of instruction for aspirants, 
hence shows that ‘Abd al-Qadir and Abū Madyan coincided in their emphasis 
and treatment of a number of central aspects of the mystical path. Beyond 
that, and more significantly, their agreement in these points reveals a shared 
understanding of the fundamental importance of inner purity in mystical 
endeavors. With the exception of their treatment of the role of the shaykh, 


103 Ibid, 85. 

104 Ibid., 83. 

105 ‘Abd al-Qādir al-Jilani, al-Ghunya, 450, 466-7. 
106 Abū Madyan, ‘Bidayat al-murid’, 83. 
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inner purity in its various manifestations of ‘genuineness, ‘fidelity’, ‘sincerity’ 
or ‘sincere devotion’ underpinned the two authors’ argumentation in all other 
matters covered here. It becomes clear that concerns for inner purity form the 
basis of their thinking. 

Another aspect that enjoys a similarly pivotal standing is adherence to the 
Qur'an and the sunna, and by extension to Islamic law. Both the Ghunya and 
Bidayat al-murid are replete with references to either and establish unques- 
tioning obedience to the Qur'an and sunna as a necessary principle of any 
mystical undertaking. By contrast, treatment of actual mystical experiences 
or even mystical states and stations is relatively limited. While ‘Abd al-Qadir 
and Abu Madyan do refer to such aspects as mystical states (al) and stations 
(maqam) or ecstasy (wajd), especially in the setting of audition, as seen above, 
other concerns like the said inner purity, renunciation of this world, adher- 
ence to Islamic law or proper conduct feature more prominently. On the occa- 
sions that the two authors discuss mystical experiences, their portrayal can be 
characterized as somewhat dispassionate and even somber. This is also seen 
in their near exclusive reliance on words deriving from the Arabic root h-b-b, 
denoting ‘love’, as opposed to words coming from the often used root “sh-q, 
bearing the more ecstatic connotation of ‘passionate love’ in this setting, when 
describing love between God and man.!°’ Summed up in the words of Abu 
Madyan, the mystic who exhibits fidelity to God (al-faqir al-sadiq) resembles a 
bereaved mother (thakla) in his ecstasy.108 

It should be briefly noted that further parallels between these two manuals 
of instruction can be found in their common advocacy of social engagement 
and consciousness, which they perceive as an integral part of the mystical 
path.1°9 Still, all of this does certainly not mean that the Ghunya and Bidayat 
al-murid are always in harmony and do not diverge at all. There are some no- 
table differences, even beyond the obvious fact that the former is a substan- 
tially longer and oftentimes more detailed work, for example, in the Ghunya’s 
efforts to distinguish between a strict (‘azima) and a lenient (rukhsa) code of 


107 See for example ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, al-Ghunya, 439-41, 445, 451, 460; Abū Madyan, 
‘Bidayat al-murid’, 73, 75, 81, 83, 89. For a very rare exception see ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, 
al-Ghunya, 451. 

108 Abū Madyan, ‘Bidayat al-murid’, 89. 

109 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, a-Ghunya, 453-62; Abu Madyan, ‘Bidayat al-murid’, 71, 97, 109. 
Although it should be remarked that in the case of ‘Abd al-Qadir, this is more evident 
from his other main work Futuh al-ghayb. Vincent Cornell, in his study on Abū Madyan, 
has already drawn attention to this, Cornell, Realm of the saint, 134, 137; Cornell, The Way 
of Abū Madyan, 19, 33, 35. 
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ethical regulations or its detailed examination of the custom of taking one’s 
clothes off during audition. Bidayat al-murid, on the other hand, gives far more 
attention to fasting, in its various forms, or to analyzing the issue of wearing 
patched clothing, to point out just a few differences. On the whole, however, 
this study demonstrates that ‘Abd al-Qadir and Abū Madyan drew from some 
of the same basic values, which finds reflection in their similar depiction of the 
mystical path. 
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